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acquisition. If we desire glory, let it have a 
moral basis. Else history will mark our glory 
as our shame. We shall be disappointed if our 
nation has not the moral strength to keep the 
wilitary parole under which it professed to go 
forth. 

We fear the consequences, also, of entering 
with other powerful nations, into the Asiatic 
grab-game. There is enough for all our coun- 
try’s strength in the Western Hemisphere. But 
to jostle (under whatever conceded rights), with 
competitors on the other side of the globe in the 
scramble for territory, has within it some clear 
possibilities of collisions, entanglements, and 
war with Europe. 


between fighters, but Peace must be made by 
its Prince. 

Peace is a condition of the heart. It is the 
love of Christ flowing among men “as from 
vessel to vessel. As they are obedient to put 
forth of his peace to others, they are peace- 
makers and so “ blessed.” “ And of the increase 
of his government and peace,” we are promised, 
“there shall be no end.” It is by way of the 
changed heart that “He maketh wars to cease 
unto the ends of the earth.” Herein Friends’ 
mission continues : to be more than peace-keep- 
ers—to be peace-makers. To demonstrate that 
“if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his; and that, if he hath this Spirit and 
lets it exercise him, he hath “ the peace of God 
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t The Truce of God. 




















































i ee : Now, to return to our country ’s early declara-| which passeth understanding ” for himself, and 
- With hearts more pure, with wills more strong, tion that “ governments derive their just powers} . jinistration of it, as a positive grace, to others. 
- We could ‘have smitten ancient wrong, from the consent of the governed.” The scope | ‘y,. « Truce of God” is the love of Christ con- 
: Yet held our hands from brothers’ blood. of this language was intentionally limited to Guaidns us 

. Our righteousness, a mighty flood, human authorities. But in the larger truth, slic 

. Med heanaell Gio hess of Spat. governments derive their just powers from God = 

n O Lord of all the unquiet world, : . un * Tun Farene. 

st When shall thy banner be unfurled— only. “There is no power but of God; the] The following extract from a recent letter of 

The stainless banner of the Right ? powers that be are ordained of God.” Accord-| a young woman in one of the central States, who, 

: We lift our eyes. Send out thy light : ingly, to use just power, a magistrate or ruler | with her family moved into the neighborhood 
of Make thou our pathway plain! must behave according to the Divine will. “Thou | of @ Friends’ meeting some years ago io be 
er ; — Boston Transcript. couldst have no power at all against me, except among oe gives a sad description of the 
or Not being parties to carnal war in principle, | i, were given thee from above,” said Jesus to orn of modern innovations. 

. we assume not to be participants in the terms : ; -_ aittle by little the fast movement o1 — 
A i 2 | -—r the governor. So aruler may use a divinely or- worship got in, and my father and others died, 
ad on which it should besettled. It is enough for dained power wrongly. Special acts of“ powers | fully disheartened at the fall of the meeting, 
se. us that there cannot be a bad peace that is| that be” may be wrong. When manifestly con- | and for some years there have been three meet- 
to heartfelt, nor a good war that is carnal. But trary to the Divine will they are not to be] ings, one at , one at and in the city, 
a though the breakers of the peace are the ones to obeyed. In other words, “all human authority and — ne ee ~~ pee es : « it = 
e- | mend it, yet our own duty as peacemakers re-|ceases at the point where obedience becomes| Shy cher kind of meeting than the Friends 
. mains constant. —— said the Prince of | criminal.” Early Christians thought thus when feieal here.” : 

be pres ms neges = aan te ee ae they said, “ We ought to obey God rather than} Surely a deceptive spirit has beguiled Friends 
1es dren of God.” We bid god-speed to the settlers men.” Our own government claimed to say this, | in many places and induced them to lay aside 
om of terms of peace as war-stoppers ; but it requires | by resisting acts of Spain, one of the powers that their principles and adopt those which early 
om an added grace to be peacemakers. be; or when it refused to continue subject to Friends were led out of and opposed, so that the 
a , Word from Washington comes, thatnow isthe | that of its mother-country. But for the indi | "Death is come sap into our windows, ead ie en 
oc- ro es - ee through vidual it requires the spirit of a martyr some-| tered into our slieen to cut off the children 
oe the press, letters to senators, public conventions, | times to testify by practical suffering, that powers| from without, and the young men from the 
wa and by every means, that the national policy | that be may exceed their commission. streets.” May there be a strengthening of those 
rst- may have a clearly prevailing sentiment to things that remain of our once goodly inherit- 
ave which it may conform. Settling terms of peace, we have intimated, is | ance that are ready to die! 

the As regards this, we have a right to protest | not peace making, good though it may be for . meneame 

ken against any beginning of the end of our re-|war-stopping. War, though its fighting cease,| Success or Faiture.—Ponder long and 
se public. And one of these beginnings is that | has not conquered the conditions of the human carefully and prayerfully over these words: 
nec sek : . : sacs ik . | “Seize an opportunity as it is presented. Chances 
gth earth-hunger which would blind us to our fun-| heart which constitute war, it has rather in- etn: aiieeed, aman. -anh-éabieseens' Gan 
» to damental principle of government, so dearly | flamed them. It has elated the victors for new depends on apparently tstele) cloemmaieenens 
od contended for once, which professed that “ gov- | Wars, it has depressed the vanquished in a rank- oftentimes bringing great results. Failure . 
‘ing ernments derive their just powers from the con- | ling resentment, which is war continued in the | made up of speeches carelessly slipped from the 
bs sent of the governed ;” as, for instance, putting | heart. Diplomacy and fears may stop fightings, | tongue, wise thoughts not spoken, good messages 
igh- our nation in the place of Spain over peoples | and cessation of acts of hostility, but not peace, | " cae ne ngs rs ee ao 
=) struggling for freedom from foreign domination. | can be made by belligerents. Nothing but a Sage BES GUETES, WEES OF Cate ie Cem, We 


little decision of character, or too great obstinacy, 
angry denunciations hastily made, phantom 
fears, unfounded jealousy, kind acts not done.” 
— Christian Standard. 


Again, if conquest of territory be glory, it is | truce can they make who still have the principle 
— glory without honor when we break our na-|of war beneath the surface, ready for eruption 
tional promise to fight for humanity and not for | again in other spots. Fighting may be stopped 
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Porto Rico. 
BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 

Porto Rico is the most eastern island of the 
Greater Antilles in the West Indies. On the 
east the Lesser Antilles sweep in a great bow 
toward Trinidad, on the South American coast, 
inclosing on the windward the Caribbean Sea. 
Of these St. Thomas, a Danish island and coal- 
ing station, is of greater strategical importance. 
It is southwest from the capital of Porto Rico, 
about ninety miles away. A strait of seventy 
miles separates the island from Hayti on the 
west. The distance of San Juan from other 
strategical points are twenty-one hundred miles 
to Cape Verde Islands, ten hundred and fifty 
to Key West and fourteen hundred and twenty 
to Hampton Roads. There are smaller islands 
which belong to the colony, especially on the 
eastern coast, but they are of slight importance. 

The main island is a parallelogram in general 
outline, one hundred and eight miles from the 
east to the west and from thirty-seven to forty- 
three miles across, and it has an area computed 
at thirty-five hundred and thirty square miles, 
or not quite half that of New Jersey. The little 
island of Viequez on the east, on which is the 
town of Gabel Segunda, is a military penal 
station. 

The population in 1887 numbered seven hun- 
dred and ninety-eight thousand five hundred and 
sixty-five, of whom four hundred and seventy- 
four thousand nine hundred and thirty-three 
were white, two hundred and forty-six thous- 
and six hundred and forty-seven mulattoes 
and seventy-six thousand nine hundred and 
five negroes. Slavery was abolished in 1873, 
three years after the colony was declared to be 
a representative province of Spain, and divided 
into seven departments. 


ALONG THE COAST. 


Cape San Juan is the northeastern corner of 
the island. Going thence southward along the 
east coast the port of Fajardo is reached, which 
is nothing but‘a channel sheltered by the small 
islands of Obispo, Zancudo and Ramos. There 
are other ports and anchorages on this coast 
where the sea is generally calm, prevailing winds 
being the easterly trades. Near the northeast 
coast runs the Sierra de Loquillo, in which the 
peak of El Yunquo reaches the highest eleva- 
tion on the island (thirty-six hundred feet). 
Here the coast is broken and forbidding. The 
north shore is almost straight and presents no 
shelter between Cape San Juan and the port of 
the same name thirty miles west, which is de- 
scribed further on. Here the sea is full of rocks, 
over which the swell tumbles in heavy breakers. 
Further west lie the town and port of Manati, 
with five thousand inhabitants. It is the least 
dangerous port between San Juan and Arecibo, 
although it is an open roadstead, and in the 
windy season vessels cannot reach the shore. 
Rounding Punta de Bruquen, which is the north- 
western corner of the island, Aguadilla or San 
Carlos de Aguadilla, is reached on the west 
coast. It is on the banks of a fine stream of 
water. It is one of the busiest ports in the 
island, and affords a fine anchorage in summer 
close to shore, but in winter it is unsafe. 


PUNTA ALGARROBO, 

Passing Punta San Francisco, the most western 
point of the island, there comes into view Punta 
Algarrobo, the shores of which form the north- 
ern boundary of the Bay of Mayaguez. The 
city of this name lies inland a few miles, near a 
river, at the mouth of which its port is located. 


It has twelve thousand inhabitants, military bar- 
racks, an iron bridge, a good trade, gas light, 
and there are sixteen feet of water in its harbor, 
but the entrance is difficult. 

Punta Guanajibo forms the southern shore. 
Pilots are needed alone this coast. 

Cape Agulla is the southwestern extremity of 
the island. Between this and the Morrillos of 
Cape Rojo is the bay of Salnias, with from ten 
to twenty feet of water, but not well protected. 
Navigation along the southern coast requires 
great care. Between Cape Rojo and Punta de 
la Brea is a long line of cliffs called De la Mar- 
garite, between which and the mainland are 
inlets, like the coast thoroughfares of Maine or 
New Jersey, affording many good anchorages, 
but these cannot be reached without a pilot. 


LARGEST ANCHORAGE GROUND. 


The port of Guanico, the largest anchorage 
ground on the southern coast of Porto Rico, lies 
fifteen miles east of Cape Rojo, with fifteen feet 
to thirty-three feet of water over a bottom of 
sand and broken rock. The coast presents no 
further interest until we come to Ponce, which 
port is one of the most important on the island. 
Still further east is Guayama, with the port of 
Arroya near by on the south coast. 

Porto Rico is traversed from east to west by 
a mountain range, dividing the island into two 
unequalled portions, by far the longest slope 
being on the north, so that the rivers on that 
coast are much the longer. From this chain 
several branches diverge toward the north coast, 
giving it a rugged appearance. Part of the 
main range is called Sierra Grande or Barros ; 


its northeast spur is known as the Sierra de Lo- | p 
‘are deficient. 


quillo, that on the northwest is the Sierra Laree. 

The most of the population is located on the 
lowlands at the seafront of the hill. For lack 
of roads the interior is accessible only by mule 
trails or saddle paths, and it is covered with 
vast forests. 


RIVERS AND BROOKS. 


There are interesting caves in the mountains, 
those of Aguas Buenas and Ciales being the 
most notable. Rivers and brooks are numerous, 
forty-seven very considerable rivers having been 
enumerated. They are short and rapid, espec- 
ially on the Caribbean slopes, which are steep 
and abrupt. The mountains intercept the north- 
east trade winds blowing from the Atlantic, and 
wring their moisture from them, so that the rain- 
fall of the north section is very copious. South 
of the mountains severe droughts occur, and 
agriculture demands irrigation, but such work 
is unsystematically carried on. 

The principal minerals found in Porto Rico 
are gold, carbonates and sulphides of copper, 
magnetic oxide of iron in large quantities. Lig- 
nite is found at Utuado and Moca, and also yel- 
low amber. A large variety of marbles, lime- 
stones and other building stones are deposited 
on the island, but these resources are very un- 
developed. There are salt works at Guanica 
and Salinas, on the south coast and at Cape 
Rojo, on the west, and this constitutes the prin- 
cipal mineral industry in Porto Rico. Hot 
springs and mineral waters are found at Juan 
Diaz, San Sebastian, San Lorenzo and Ponce, 
but the most famous is at Coamo, near the town 
of Santa Isabel. 


THE CLIMATE, 


The climate is hot, but much alleviated by 
the prevailing northeast winds. A temperature 
as high as one hundred and seventeen degrees 
F. has been recorded, but it seldom exceeds 


ninety-seven degrees F. in the shade during the 
hottest hours. At night it sinks to sixty-eight 
or sixty-nine degrees. 

The rainy season lasts from August to Decem- 
ber, and the rainfall is at times so copious north 
of the mountains as to inundate cultivated fields 
and produce swamps. The rainfall for 1878 was 
eighty-one inches. Its mean annual average is 
sixty-four and a half inches. 

PREVAILING DISEASES. 

The prevailing diseases are yellow fever, ele- 
phantiasis, tetanus, marsh fever and dysentery. 

Porto Rico is unusually fertile, and its domi- 
pant industries are agricultural and lumbering. 
In elevated regions the vegetation of the tem- 
perate zone is not unknown. There are more 
than five hundred varieties of trees found in the 
forests, and the plains are full of palm, orange 
and other trees. The principal crops are sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, cotton and maize; but bananas, 
rice, pineapples and many other fruits are im- 
portant. 

The wild dog is the most predacious quad- 
ruped on the island, and he chiefly attacks pigs 
and calves. Mice are a pest, but they are kept 
down by their natural enemy, the snakes, which 
reach a length of from six to nine feet. Num- 
erous species of ants and bees are found, as well 
as fire-flies or cucuves. They fly at times in 
great masses, producing weird and splendid ef- 
fects in the tropical nights, Poultry is abun- 
dant and the seas and rivers are full of the 
finest of fish. 


RAILWAYS AND CART ROADS, 


Railways are in their infancy, and cart roads 
Telegraphic lines connect the 
principal towns, while submarine cables run 
from San Juan to St. Thomas and Jamaica. 
Porto Rico was sighted by Columbus on the 
sixteenth of [Eleventh Month, | 1493. Three days 
later he anchored in the bay, the description of 
which corresponds to that of Mayaguez. In 1510 
and 1511 Ponce de Leon visited the islands and 
founded a settlement and gave it the name of 
San Juan Bautista. The island has had many 
vicissitudes, especially at the hands of the ene- 
mies of Spain in times of war, especially the 
Dutch and English. Buccaneers and pirates 
harassed its coasts and plundered the people dur- 
ing a large part of the eighteenth century. 
Landings were effected by the English in 1702 
at Arecibo, in 1743 at Ponce and in 1797 at 
the capital, but each time they were repulsed 
by the Spaniards. An attempt of the people to 
obtain independence, after three years of tur- 
bulence, was frustrated in 1823. As to the 
Spanish administration of the islands, it differs 
but little, if at all, from that imposed upon Cuba. 


THE CAPITAL, 


The capital of the province is San Juan Bau- 
tista, founded by Ponce de Leon, as already 
stated. It is located on thesmall island of Morro, 
now connected with the mainland by the San 
Antonio bridge. The district of its name contains 
twenty-seven thousand inhabitants. On the west- 
ernend of theisland Ponce de Leon built the Gov- 
ernor’s palace, enclosed within the Santa Cata- 
lina fortifications, where also are the cathedral, 
town house and theatre. This portion of the 
city is now called Pueblo Viejo. It is an Epis- 
copal See, subordinate to the Archbishop of 
Santiago de Cuba. There are two tramways 
and also railways to Ponce and to other places. 
Its principal exports are sugar, coffee and to- 
bacco. 

The harbor of San Juan is enveloped on the 
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An Army of Teachers. 


Some time since THE Frrenp quoted some 
striking sentences from President Eliot of Har- 
vard, in regard to co-operation as an educational 
force. There could hardly be a better illustra- 
tion of this principle of co-operation, than is 
presented by the National Educational Associa- 
tion. Its recent meeting in Washington brought 
together about fifteen thousand members, repre- 
senting every state in the Union. ladeline 
the meetings of the Council of Education the 
sessions lasted for about ten days. The official 
programme scheduled fifty-five meetings and a 
grand total of two hundred and forty-eight 
speakers, sixty-one in the meetings of the Gen- 
eral Association and one hundred and eighty- 
seven in the Departmental meetings. The ses- 
sions of the General Association were held in 
the morning and evening while the afternoon 
was devoted to the meetings of the departments. 
This great array of meetings and of speakers 










































east and south by swamps. On the west it is 
sheltered by the islands of Cabra and Cabrita, 
which a sand bank practically connects with 
the mainland. This site of the city comprises 
four small bays and two rocks, of which the one 
nearest the coast is half a mile west of the Morro. 
It is strongly fortified for the defence of the en- 
trance to the outer harbor. The interior harbor 
is land locked, capacious and safe, and is being 
dredged to a uniform depth from docks to an- 
chorage of twenty-nine feet. 

Four wards are comprised in the old city. 
Three are outside of the fortifications, and ex- 
tending up the hillsides like an amphitheatre, 
present a picturesque panorama when seen from 
the harbor. 

The houses are of stove, usually one story 
high, and have roof gardens, from which fine 
marine views may be enjoyed. Almost every 
house has a garden in its patio or court.— Phila. 
Ledger. 


national capital. Congress was in session and 
presented the usual sad picture of undignified 
wrangling, but the sights of the city apart from 
this, with lovely Mt. Vernon and Arlington 
near at hand, received the attention that they 
so well deserve. An easy trolley ride took 
those who were interested to an encampment of 
thirty thousand soldiers and in the city itself 
these soldiers were sadly in evidence and were 
sorely marked in many instances with the effect 
of dissipation. Said a professor from a college 
in Ohio as we passed groups of them on the 
street, “ How true it is that few of these fine 
fellows escape with their manhood even if they 
escape with their lives. This remark brought 
to mind the good words of the president of the 
Mothers’ Congress, quoted at the time of their 
utterance in ‘THE FRIEND, to the effect that it 
devolves upon the teachers of the land in good 
measure, to eradicate the war spirit by implant- 
ing the principles of the “ Prince of Peace.” 
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Seizing OpporTUNITIES.—A woman once, 
writing to a young man in the navy, who was 
almost a stranger, thought: “Shall I close this 
as anybody would? or shall I say a word for 
my Master?” and lifting up her heart for a 
moment, she wrote telling him that his constant 
change of scene and place was an apt illustra- 
tion of the words, “ Here have we no continuing 
city,” and asked if he could say, “I seek one to 
come.” Tremblingly she folded it and sent it 
off. Back came the answer: “Thank you so 
much for those kind words. I am an orphan, 
and no one has spoken to me like that since my 
mother died, long years ago.” The word, like 
an arrow shot at venture, reached its mark, and 
the young man shortly after rejoiced in the ful- 
ness of gospel peace. How often do we as Chris- 
tians close a letter to those we know have no 
hope “as anybody would,” when we might say 
a word for Jesus! 

How often in sending a letter we might be 
concerned to enclose some little missive, a tract, 
a card, a text, and with it a gentle, loving word, 
that might be the means of saving a soul from 
death! Shall we not weigh such opportunities 
wherever they present themselves ?—wSelected. 





Sympatuy Savina.—A word of sympathy 
will often do wonders. In point of fact, sym- 
pathy saves. John B. Gough, as a young man, 
was a notoriousdrunkard. Noman in drunken- 
ness was ever more the brute than he. At last 
he was induced to sign the pledge, and he de- 
termined that he would keep it. But later on 
while working at his bench, despair seized him. 
No word of sympathy had yet been spoken to 
him. Throwing off his apron, he said: “I'll 
give it up! Ll go down to the saloon for a 
drink!” In that moment a lawyer entered his 
shop, and extending his hand in a cordial greet- 
ing, said: “John, keep up a brave heart! God 
bless you! Callatmy office and see me.” These 
words gave him new courage, and determined 
him to fight the demon. He had a bitter fight, 
but he fought, and with God’s help, won. More 
than that, he became the world’s foremost lecturer 
on the temperance platform, and did valiant 
work until death.—Selected. 


A man is better than a plan. Do men need 
methods? Still more do methods need men. 
He who rests upon a system, a method, or a plan, 
for success, will never succeed. He is looking 





for the spontaneous generation of life out of 


dead matter. Nothing short of life will beget 
life.—S. S. Times. 


presented variety enough to supply the needs of 
all. Speaking broadly the meetings of the gen- 
eral association were for inspiration and lead- 
ership, while those in the afternoon, dealing 





struction. 


of the University of Illinois, b 
ques Redway of N 

of Harvard. President Draper gave an impres- 
sive picture of the type of University prevailing 
in the West—the State University—and showed 


give interest and power to the study. Josiah 


of the Inner Light, as held by Friends, in a 





with specialties, were for information and in- 
Possibly the greatest attractions of 
the former were addresses by President Draper 
Professor Jac- 
ew York and by Josiah Royce 


with convincing power that the destiny of the 
nation, under Providence, is largely to be shaped 
by such centres, Professor Redway sketched 
the influence of topography and climate on the 
United States and made it very clear that the 
human element in geography is calculated to 


Royce came very near proclaiming the doctrine 


paper on the conscience, in which the responsi- 
ility of teachers was impressively presented. 

One meeting was presided over by a woman 
and the whole programme was given over to 
women. On many accounts this was one of the 
most impressive sessions of the Association and 
the sympathetic words of Sarah L. Arnold on 
the duties and privileges of supervision were not 
lost on a large and enthusiastic audience. Her 
dignified presence and loving manner brought 
the words of Longfellow to mind. 


“Friendly the teacher stood like an Angel 
of light there among them.” 


A mere mention of some of the departments 
of the Association will suggest the value of these 
meetings. Kindergarten, elementary, secondary 
and higher education, each has its own com- 
plete organization. There is a department of 
normal schools, of art education, of manual and 
industrial education, of business education, of 
child study and of physical education. The 
deaf, dumb, blind, etc., have a department, the 
library is not omitted and even the school journal 
brings together in a separate body those devoted 
to its interests. Probably one of the most valu- 
able sessions of the whole series of meetings was 
that devoted to school hygiene, school architec- 
ture and school furniture, when such experts as 
Doctor Burnham of Clark University, Superin- 
tendent Marble of New York City, and F. Louis 
Soldan of St. Louis, explained the most recent 
discoveries and advances in these lines in this 
country and abroad. 

Not the least valuable feature of the meeting 
this year was the fact that it was held in the 














and was back again before t 
covered from her surprise. On a dainty tray 
she carried a cup of delicate china, from which 


J. H. B. 





Only a Cup of | Tea, 


A group of bright-faced young women were 


chatting together in the parlor over their after- 
noon tea, when a distant knocking caught the 
ear of the pretty girl hostess. 
minute, please,” she exclaimed, springing to 
her feet. 
answered, for I suspect it’s mamma’s washer- 
woman bringing home our clean clothes.” 


“Excuse me a 


“T mustn’t leave that knock un- 


The surmise was quite right. The washer- 


woman, stood at the back door with a heavy 
willow basket in her arms. 
little woman who always looked too frail for 
the hard work she was obliged to do. This 
afternoon ber lips was almost colorless, and 
there were blue rings under her eyes. She was 
almost breathless from her long walk with the 
burden, and her chestyheaved spasmodically. 


She was a slight 


“Come in and sit down while I get the 


money,” said the girl sweetly. 


She stepped into the adjoining room for her 


purse, and as she came back the face of the 


woman at the door stirred her sympathetic heart 


to a sudden quick pity. 


“ How tired you look!” she cried. “ Wait 


and I will get you a cup of tea.” 


She had flashed out of = in an instant, 
e woman had re- 


rose a tempting fragrance. 

“Drink this,” she said; “I’m sure you'll 
feel better.” 

The woman’s hardened hand trembled as 


she took the cup and hastily drank its contents. 
The warmth seemed to spread through her 


chilled, exhausted body. 

Yes, her heart, too, felt the comfortable glow. 
A minute before she had been worn out, dis- 
couraged, hopeless. Nowa new courage stirred 
within her. As she had climbed the steps she 
had thought how sadly insufficient for her needs 
the pay for her work would be. Now she 
thought of the necessities it would purchase for 
her children and her face grew bright. She 
went out into the dusk and the late afternoon 
with a step that was no longer hopeless. 

Only a cup of tea! Such a trifle to give, 
and yet carrying such comfort! Surely there 
must have gone with it the blessing of Him 
who multiplied the loaves and the fishes accor- 
ding to the needs of the multitude !—Selected. 








“THE path of the devoted Christian is one of 
deep proving.” —M. M. Sheppard. 
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At a meeting of the Representatives of the religious 
Society of Friends for Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and Delaware, held the twenty-ninth of 
Seventh Month, 1898: 


The committee charged with considering the 
condition of the Dukhobortsi, reported they had 
given attention to the subject, and had corres- 
ponded with Friends in England who are ex- 
erting themselves for their relief. They pro- 
duced a draft of an appeal for aid in the work, 
which was approved. The care of circulating 
the appeal, and the application of the funds 
which may be received was entrusted to the 
committee already under appointment. 

Taken from the minutes, 


GEORGE M. Comrort, Clerk. 


An Appeal for the Relief of the Dukhobortsi 
of Southern Russia. 


In the course of the last two years there have 
appeared in print from time to time notices of 
a religious sect in Southern Russia called Duk- 
hobortsi (or Spirit-wrestlers), who refuse to bear 
arms or to contribute to the taking of human 
life in any way. ‘Their -refusal to do military 
service has brought them under the discipline of 
the governmental authorities, who have treated 
them with extreme severity in order to compel 
them to relinquish their conscientious adher- 
ence to the law of love, and their conviction 
that non-resistance under oppression is obliga- 
tory to those who “walk in the Spirit.” While 
submissive to all legal requirements consistent 
with their religious principles, they have suf- 
fered banishment, deprivation of property and 
the means for gaining a livelihood, imprisonment 
flogging and other violent abuse, until through 
starvation, exposure and disease their numbers 
have been much reduced. 

There is now offered them, through the medi- 
ation of the Empress- Dowager, liberty to leave 
the country as their own expense. Their friends 
in Russia and England are using exertions to 
provide the means for their emigration ; and 
the Dukhobortsi themselves have resolved to 
escape, if possible, from their intense oppression, 
travelling as best they may to the nearest sea- 
port, whence they can be transported to a place 
of refuge. This is being provided as rapidly as 
circumstances would permit, and land is being 
offered for their occupancy in the Island of 
Cyprus, either by rental or by purchase on long 
term payments. Two of their number, who had 
fled to England with their families, have gone 
to Cyprus in company with Prince Hilkoff, a 
Russian who onde English, to examine the 
lands, and help in landing the new-comers. 

While they still were self-supporting, a fund 
of about £4700 was laid aside by the Dukho- 
bortsi for the purpose of emigrating. Several 
thousand pounds have been also collected by 
Friends in England for their assistance, and 
efforts are being made there to add to this sum. 
But the cost of transportation and maintenance 
of 3500 people for a brief period is likely to re- 
quire all the funds that those who sympathize 
with the peaceable principles of these sufferers 
for conscience’ sake can readily supply. We 
therefore appeal to those having similar con- 
victions concerning the righteousness of peace, 
to contribute liberally to this cause. 

It is believed that funds thus bestowed will be 
judiciously and economically applied under the 
supervision of a committee of Friends and others 
who are devoting much time and effort to the 
relief of this long-suffering people. Money may 
be remitted by check or draft to the order of 





William Evans, No. 252 South Front Street, 
Philadelphia. 





Barnacles. 


The following incident, taken from the Youth’s 
Companion, is an excellent illustration of the 
way in which character is often wrecked : Five 
years ago the merchant ship “ Albatross” sailed 


from an Atlantic port, bound for the coast of 


Africa. 

“And she will never reach it,” said an old 
sailor on the pier. 

“Why ?” asked a bystander. “She seemed 
to me to be a staunch, well-built vessel.” 

“She should have a copper bottom. Here 
is what I found on her hull.” 

He held out his hand, on which lay a soft, 


tiny mass, a lump of jelly within a wall of 
shell. 


“ What harm could that do?” said the other, 
laughing. “It is a harmless, half-dead crea- 
ture.” 

“‘ Harmless, half-dead creatures like that will 


eat into the soundest hull that ever was laid, 


and leave it a rotten hulk,” was the reply. 
At the end of a year the good ship “ Alba- 
tross ” was reported to have sprung a leak and 


sunk. The barnacles had eaten their way through 


the sound oak timbers, and brought ruin and 


death. 


How many gallant boys and young men 
leave school and college with high hopes for 
the voyage of life before them? They are well 
born and well trained; they have inherited 
vigorous bodies and alert minds; they are honest, 
self-respecting, ambitious; they are equipped 
with some special craft or profession, which will, 
in all probability, bring them success. The 
ship is, to all appearance, sound and staunch ; 
the sails are set, the wind is fair, the sun shines ; 


every voice prophesies a fair voyage. 


But has any miserable little barnacle fastened 
on the sound timbers? This lad relishes un- 
clean jokes, and only is happy in low company ; 
this gay, brilliant youth, a favorite in society, 


seeks only his own ease and comfort; another 


“good fellow” is oddly regardless of money, 
whether it be his own or his neighbor’s. 

It is the little neglected traits, like the harmless 
worms, that eat and eat into the strongest 
character, until they bring ruin. Remember, 
boys, it is hard to clean them off in the middle 
of the voyage. A great vice, which draws upon 
us the scorn of the world, or its punishment, 
we strive to drag out by force; but the little 
habits, the routine of daily acts, acquired in 
youth, usually stay with us. 





“Watcu AND Pray.”—If you would visit a 
beehive at night, you would see that the entrance 
is never left ungarded for a moment, and the 
vigilant sentries are plainly seen running back 
and forth, ready to give the alarm if anything 
comes to disturb. Yet these brave little guards 
do not challenge everything, but only such 
creatures as seem to be dangerous, as it is well 
known that the moth, the most deadly foe to 
the swarm, is allowed to pass without hindrance 
into the hive. The moth, a soft defencelesscrea- 
ture, without mandibles or sting, deposits its 
eggs, which, when hatched, bring ruin to the 
colony. Thus the foes that we need fear are 
not such fierce-looking ones, as drunkenness and 
murder and blasphemy, but the little doubts, 
little neglects, little thoughts of impurity, are 
theeggs which will hatch into the most malignant 
foes of our peace.—J. E. Foote. 








End of the Rugby Colony. 


Charles E. Mason, the last remaining mem- 
ber of the original English colony which settled 
at Rugby, Tenn., in the early part of 1881, is 
on his way to England, accompanied by his 
wife and child, and he said it was his intention 
to again take up his residence in his native land, 
says the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 

The circumstances of the establishment of the 
English colony at Rugby, in the eastern part 
of Tennessee, will doubtless be remembered in 
a general way by the newspaper reader. It was 
an idea of Tom Hughes, the famous author of 
“Tom Brown at Rugby,” who conceived that 
it would be an excellent thing to found a colony 
in this country where the younger sons of well- 
to-do Englishmen could locate and build up a 
community, which would bear with it the cul- 
ture and refinements of the home life and at the 
same time afford an opportunity for develop- 
ment and achievement greater than was possible 
in England. 

A large tract of land was secured in the foot- 
hills of the Cumberland Mountains, and the 
name of Rugby was given to the near colony 
town. The first summer over three hundred 


young Englishmen settled in the place. Through 


careless sanitation, a well from which the town 
got its supply of water became contaminated, 
and there was an epidemic of typhoid fever the 
first summer of the colony’s existence. Fifteen 
of the colonists died, and whatever might have 
been the merits and the future of the colony, 
this disaster proved a deathblow to the original 
plan. A great many of the colonists left at 
once, and, while many remained for various 
lengths of time, and the town of Rugby has been 
added to by other arrivals, so that the popula- 
tion still remains at about three hundred, the 
original colonists have disappeared, until none 
now remain. 

“ Rugby is in a charming location us to scenery 
and climate,” said C. E. Mason recently, “and 
I have nothing but kind words to say for it. 
There is a delightful atmosphere about the place, 
and the people are as kind and hospitable as 
possible. The Boston publishers donated a very 
handsome library to the town, and there is an 
air of refinement about Rugby that is felt by 
all who come in contact with it. The colony 
has at least done some permanent good in the 
effects it has had on the character of the moun- 
taineers. If Rugby were to be blotted out of 
existence to-morrow, there would still remain 
the blessings of the refining influences it has 
exerted on the people—and, I must add, the 
improvement which has been made in the breed 
of hogs. 

“ But the character of the soil there makes 
successful agricultural operations impossible. It 
is a great mineral region, and there is undoubt- 
edly petroleum in the vicinity, and when the 
Cumberland Railroad is built into Nashville, 
giving a much-needed east and west direct line, 
there ought to be considerable development of 
the section. But there will be no more move- 
ments of young Englishmen to that country. 
There are too many inducements offered by the 
African colonies. ‘There is where the young 
men of England will go for some time to come.” 





JoHN ParKER, a valuable Friend and minis- 
ter belonging to Kennett Meeting, Pa., “ gave 
it as his opinion, that the want of true humility 
and the pride of arrogance of the human heart, 
had been the means of estranging many from 
the path of peace.” 
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BY DAVID M. CHAMBERS, JR. 


Egypt is beyond doubt the most ancient coun- 
try, historically considered, on the face of the 
globe. Even Chaldea, with its ancient and pre- 
historic records on stone and clay tablets, relat- 
ing the mighty conquests of the early Semitic 
dynasties far back in the mists of time, which 
have been recently brought to light by the 
agency of pickaxe and shovel, cannot surpass 
Egypt in antiquity. ‘The obelisks, statues, tem- 
ples, and above all the vast and enduring pyra- 
mids over which thousands of years have rolled 
away, and still standing in majestic splendor, 
have told their tales of the past and early his- 
tory of the race, bearing testimony that the 
once proud race of Pharaohs, who cruelly held 
the Hebrews in bondage, but who have now 
gone forever to be seen of men alive no more, 
were a warlike people. Their bodies have 
been carefully embalmed -and put in sarcoph- 
agi, or stone coffins, after first being enclosed 
in cases of sycamore or some other hard wood, 
and after many ages they are excavated and 
placed in museums under cover of glass cases, 
to be the object of the curious gaze of visitors 
and outsiders. Egypt was a mighty nation, 
and wonderfully developed just at the time when 
some of the later kingdoms were springing into 
existence. It has rightfully been called the 
“Cradle of the Race.” From the first the 


Egyptians were a literary people, and the scribe 
held an honored place among them. 

The civilization of Egypt begins with its his- 
tory. As far back as students can trace its 
history, there can be found in Egypt a fully 
developed people. The history of the Pharaohs 
has been divided by all great Egyptologists 


into three periods, which are known as the Old 
Empire, the Middle Empire, and the New Em- 
pire. The Old Empire comprises the first six 
dynasties, the Middle Empire from the sixth to 
the seventeenth, inclusive, and the New Empire 
from the beginning of the eighteenth to the close 
of the thirty-first. LEgypt had reached its acme 
in civilization during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth dynasties, and it has been thought that 
a greater period had elapsed from Menes, its 
first king of United Egypt, to Rameses Il (com- 
monly called Sesostris), of the nineteenth dy- 
nasty, than has elapsed from Rameses II. to 
our own time. 

According to Josephus, and other ancient 
historians on the subject, Mizraim, son of Ham, 
the second son of Noah, mentioned in Genesis 
x: 13, was the founder of Egypt, though we 
have nothing from the Bible to support the 
statement beyond the fact that as Ham proba- 
bly migrated to Egypt and settled there, it was 
very naturally thought that this son of Ham was 
the founder of that kingdom, as Cush settled in 
Arabia and became the father of the Cushites, 
and Canaan the father of the Canaanites. These 
same writers on the subject assert that Mizraim 
was followed by a race of so-called “ Priest 
Kings,” whose period lasted for a few hundred 
years. During that period Egypt was divided 
into two kingdoms, and the two countries were 
known as Upper and Lower Egypt, when an 
official named Menes raised a revolt and made 
himself king. His first act was to unite the two 
kingdoms into one, with Memphis for its capital, 
and he is considered by Egyptologists as the 
first king of the first dynasty of Egyptian kings. 
Recently his mummy was brought to light to- 
gether with its sarcophagus, bearing his name 
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in very archaic characters, the date of which is 
about 4800 B, c., or between six and seven thous- 
and years ago. Menes was undoubtedly a great 
monarch, and skilled the Egyptians in the 
primitive arts. To whom the honor is due of 
having had the sphinx carved out of the rock 
of Gizeh, it is not known, but it is thought by 
some to have been done by Menes himself. 
According to others it was done by one of the 
“ Priest Kings,” i. e. before Menes became king. 
That it is older than the pyramids we have no 
doubt. The greater portion of it is now proba- 
bly covered up by the sands of the desert. We 
do not know of a certainty the shape of the 
whole sphinx, but it is probably like the one in 
Karnak, but is far more ancient by about three 
thousand years or more, and several times 
larger. It had a body probably like a lion in a 
resting position. It’s face which is all that is 
now visible to the eyes of the traveller, has its 
features almost obliterated by the sands of time. 
It has a human face, however, and represents 
the face of a woman. The cap of the head of 
the sphinx has been recently found not far from 
the statue-head itself, where it had probably lain 
for many ages, having at one time been broken 
off the crown of the sphinx. 

To Menes’s successor, Athoth, according to 
the writings of Manetho the Egyptian historian, 
is ascribed the art of writing, and it is probable 
that it was by his orders that inscriptions were 
placed on the sarcophagus of his predecessor, 
when his body was embalmed, and put in its 
last resting-place. He is also said to have been 
the first who knew anything about medicines, 
and he wrote a treatise on the subject; yet arch- 
seologists have not as yet found any of the in- 
scriptions of the first dynasty beyond that of 
Menes. 

Monumental records begin with the second 
dynasty. There has been found at Sakkara (or 
Saqquarah), the ancient necropolis of Memphis, 
the tomb of a priest of two monarchs of the 
second dynasty, whose names are read as Senat 
and Nephercheres, respectively the fifth and 
sixth monarchs of that dynasty. Part of this 
tomb is now in the Ashmolean Museum at Ox- 
ford, while the Museum of Cairo claims the 
honor of containing the other part. On the 
rock of the Sinaitic Peninsula we have the 
names of two kings of the third dynasty. The 
pyramid of Medum, like the stepped — of 
Sakkara, belongs to the beginning of the pyra- 
mid age, and they are considered the crowning 
achievement of the third dynasty, the former of 
which is the resting place of Senefru, the Pha- 
raoh who about 3700 B. c. claims to have driven 
away the Semites, who had a century before 
under Sargon I. of Agades (3800 B. c.), con- 
quered both Upper and Lower Egypt and also 
Sinai for possession of its mines. The pyramids 
of Medum and Sakkara differ very much in their 
shape, the former havirg but one massive step 
as it were, while the one at Sakkara has four. 
Around the pyramid of Medum, however, were 
found the tombs of Ra-hotep, his wife Nefert, 
and of Nefer-mat and his wife, and by their 
richly painted walls they picture to us the life 
of the Egyptians at the age of Senefru. The 
arts, sculpture painting, pottery-making, etc., 
had already been developed. 

With the fourth dynasty our full knowledge 
of ancient Egyptian civilization really begins. 
This was the dynasty of the pyramids, and was 
the most renowned of the “ Old Empire.” No- 
where in Egyptian history do we find such im- 
mense works of art, as these huge structures. 
The largest of these is that built by Khufu 


(Cheops), about 3650 B.c. It is said of him 
that he employed upwards of one hundred 
thousand men twenty years to build it, taking 
ten years to draw the huge blocks of stone for 
the building. It isa three-sided pyramid, covers 
twelve acres of ground, and comes to a point 
about four hundred and eighty feet above the 
base. It contains quite a number of large 
rooms within its walls, where they used to bury 
the deceased monarchs. There are about twenty 
other minor pyramidsin Eyppt, butonly two more 
which are worthy of mention. Those are the ones 
built by his brother Khephren and son Men-ka- 
re (Mycerinus). These are built out of the same 
kind of stone as the one built by their prede- 
cessor. They are not as large asthe great pyra- 
mid, but the inside apartments are materially 
the same. Professor Flinders Petrie, one of 
the world’s greatest Egyptologists, has shown 
that some of the large blocks, that were used in 
building the great pyramid at Gizeh, were cut 
by means of large tubular drills fitted with 
something similar to diamond points. It seems 
most probable that such was the case, for how 
else could they have cut such gigantic blocks? 
The statue of Khephren, the builder of thesecond 
pyramid of Gizeh, is one of the best of existing 
statues ever executed, and is cut out of diorite, 
one of the hardest stone materials known. So 
hard is it that it can blunt the sharpest of mod- 
ern tools. It is well preserved, with the excep- 
tion of one of the feet, from which a large por- 
tion had been broken off. It is as well preserved 
as some of the later statues, and far more so 
than a great many of later times. It is repre- 
sented as the king sitting on his throne. 
(To be continued.) 


HUMILITY. 


The lives that make the world so sweet 
Are shy, and hide like a humble flower ; 
We pass them by with our careless feet, 
Nor dream ’tis their fragrance that fills the bower 
And cheers and comforts us hour by hour. 
— Unknown. 


“AS A MUSTARD SEED.” 


There is no little, and there is no much: 
We weigh and measure and define in vain. 
A look, a word, a light responsive touch 
Can be the ministers of joy to pain. 
A man can die of hunger, walled in gold. 
A crumb may quicken hope to stronger breath, 
And every day we give or we withhold 
Some little thing which tells for life or death. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


NOT SIZE BUT PERFECTON. 

One small life in God’s great plan, 

How furtile it seems as the ages roll, 
Do what it may, or strive how it can, 

To alter the sweep of the infinite whole! 
A single stich in an endless web, 
A drop in the ocean’s flow and ebb ; 
But the pattern is rent where the stitch is lost, 
Or marred where the tangled threads have crossed ; 
And each life that fails of the true intent 
Mars the perfect plan that its Master meant. 

—Susan Coolidge. 


oro 


REGENERATION. 


No one knew how the springtime came ; 

Somehow, suddenly, it was here, 

Wind-flowers tossed round the elm tree roots, 

Fresh green covered the tender shoots 

Of blackberry vines in the pasture lot ; 

A whir of wings, then a hundred notes, 

A burst of song from throbbing throats, 

Till the whole world seemed hen aflame. 

No one knew how the springtime came; 

But somehow, suddenly, it was here. 
—Martha Trimble Bennett. 


“TruE peace must have its foundation in 
righteousness.” 
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To Whom He Owed His Success. 


“ Have a paper, sir? Something to read on 
the train? All the magazines!” 

But the people hurried past John’s little stand 
into the station, as they had done all the morning. 
Only two papers sold, and here was noon! 
Profit, two cents. On sunny days his sales were 
pretty brisk ; but it was drizzling. The thick 
air was full of falling soot, and nobody cared to 
stop to buy. 

“No wonder they want to hurry out of this 
horrible place!” muttered John, looking about 
at the wet, dingy houses, the pool of black mud 
through which the horses tramped, and the 
clouds of smoke rolling through the streets. He 
thought of the sunny farm on which he was 
born, and felt that he never could grow used to 
the place. Two cents profit! Not enough to 
buy a loaf of bread. 

John thought of his mother, and of the scanty 
breakfast which they had eaten together in their 
bare garret, with its window opening on the 
sooty roofs. If he could but have had a good 
trade, he might have carried a nice little treat 
home to her. But the crowd hurried past, and 
nobody stopped. 

“Magazine, ma'am? Something to read on—” 

The lady stopped, started to take up a mag- 
azine, but when she observed the soot, she drop- 
ped it and passed on. 

John’s quick eye saw what was the matter, 
and began to blow away the soot, as he had 
been doing all the morning. It was four years 
since his father died, and he and his mother 
had come down to town; and in that time he 
had done nothing but fight weakly against soot 
and starvation. 

He opened one of the story books on his 
little stand, and read several pages while waiting 
for the next customer. There was a sea story 
in it: a boy goes off in the first chapter as a 
stow-a-way ; in the third, “the gallant lad leaped 
upon the deck, and the commodore clasped him 
in hisarms!” On the next page was an account 
of a boy going home from work, who arrived in 
time to scale the walls of a burning house and 
rescue a child, for which daring act he was the 
next day taken into partnership by the child’s 
father, a millionaire. 

“Some fellows have such splendid chances !” 
said John, laying down the book with a sigh. 

“ Now I’ve been here for years, and nothing 
grand or noble ever turns up for me to do. Buy 
twenty-five papers daily ; sell them—if I can. 
On Saturdays, buy the weeklies; once a month, 
the magazines. ‘That’s the heft of it year in, 
year out. 

As these things were passing through John’s 
mind, an old gentleman who had missed the 
train sauntered up, and began idly looking over 
the boy’s stock. 

John watched him anxiously. If he should 
buy adollar book! If he should, he could take 
home a little treat to his mother, after all. 

The boy’s eyes fairly glistened. For, beside 
being fond of his mother, he was hungry; and 
the smell of fried meat and coffee from the stall 
was almost more than he could bear. 

The old gentleman took up one of the books. 
John thought he was certainly going to buy 
one. What should the treat be? A bit of fresh 
meat? He decided that steak would be the 
best. 

“Ah! here is a book which I have wanted 
for a long time,” said the gentleman. What's 
the price of this my, boy?” 

“Those are oue dollar each, sir.” 


and he thought of his mother’s thin, starved 


just discovered that this is an imperfect copy— 


faintly asked John. 


eagerly. 



























“ T’ll take this. No, you needn’t wrap it up. 
I'll read it in the train.” 

He laid down a bright, new dollar. 

John could almost smell the delicious steak, 


give me your answer. I will take you four 
weeks on trial. IfI am satisfied, the engagement 
will be renewed for a year. 

All the rest of the day, John felt like one in 
adream. Everybody had heard of the Bordale 
Nurseries and of good old Isaac Bohnn, their 
owner. But what had he done, that this earthly 
paradise should be opened to him ? 

“You'll come, eh?” said Mr. Bohnn the next 
day. “Thought you would. When can you 
begin work?” 

“ At once, sir.” 

“Good! By the way, there’s a vacant house 
on the grounds which your mother can have, 
rent free, if she remains with me. A mere box, 
but bigenough. There’s my train now. Suppose 
you go out with me, and look the place over. 
(ll pay your expenses both ways, and you can 
return on the evening train.” 

John locked up the stand, sent a message to 
his mother, and went with Mr. Bohnn. He 
had not yet told his mother of this change in 
their affairs. 

He was very silent when he came home that 
evening, but oddly tender with his mother; and 
she noticed that he remained a long time on his 
knees at prayer that night. 

They had only a little bread and milk for 
breakfast the next morning, and John scarcely 
tasted it. 

“ You look as if you could not bear this much 
longer, mother,” he said, coming up to her, and 
putting his hands on her shoulder. “ You need 
good wholesome meals and the fresh air and 
hills and trees instead of this! ”—looking out 
at the piled stacks of chimneys belching forth 
the black smoke of an iron-foundry. 

“Don’t talk of them, John, lad!” 

“ Well, I won’t.” And he put on his hat, 
and went out. 

An hour later he came back. 

“ What is wrong? Why have you left the 
stand ?’ asked his mother, in alarm. 

“We are going to have an outing, mother. 
Don’t say a word.” 

She never had seen the boy so full of excite- 
ment. He hurried her to the station ; and they 
were soon gliding among the beautiful rolling 
hills and across lovely meadows that were sweet 
with the odor of new-mown hay. At length 
they came to stretches of rising ground, covered 
with nurseries of young trees of delicate green, 
and with vineyards, and field after field of 
roses, mignonette, and all kinds of sweet-smelling 
flowers. 

“ Why, John, this is fairyland ! What is this 
place?’ 

“The Bordale Nurseries. We will get out 
here mother. I want to show you a house 
that—” 

He trembled with agitation. His face was 
pale as he led her down to the side of the broad 
river, near which was nestled in the woods a 
cozy little cottage, covered with a beautiful 
creeper. There was a garden, a well, and a 
paddock for a cow. Inside, the rooms were clean 
and ready for furnishing. The river rippled 
drowsily against its pebbly shore. The birds 
darted through the blue, sunny air. The scent 
of roses came in upon the breeze. 

“Mother,” said John, ‘ this, I hope, will be 


face. They had not tasted meat for days. But 
a glance at the book, as he was about to pass 
it to the gentleman, discovered to John’s keen 
eye that the book was imperfect—the binder 
had left out some of the pages. 

“ Beg your pardon sir!” said John, “I have 


there are four pages missing.” 
“Too bad!” said the old gentleman. 
“Can I not suit you with some other book?” 


“No. I have wanted this book for some 
time.” 


“You can have it for half price,” said John, 


“T don’t want a mutilated copy at all. 

John handed him back the money ; and, the 
man walked on a few steps, and stopped at a 
store where he usually traded. He was aruddy, 
fat old man, with a kindly, shrewd, blue eye. 
Having nothing to do, he thought the occurrence 
over leisurely. 

“ That’s an honest lad,” he said to the pro- 
prietor. “He might have cheated me just now, 
but he did not.” 

“Who? John M’Tavish? As honest as steel. 
He’s been under my eye now, for four years, 
and I know him to be as truthful a Jad as was 
born of Scotch blood.” 

“Um, um!” said the old gentleman. “How’s 
he for intelligence?” 

“ I don’t think he’s very sharp in trade,” was 
the reply; “but he’s a very handy boy. He 
has made a good many convenient knick knacks 
for the neighbors,—that book shelf, for in- 
stance.” 

“Why that’s the very thing I want in a boy! 
Well, there’s my train. Good-day, sir.” 

“He'll be back again. Odd old fellow?” 
said the storekeeper, laughing. 

The next day he was back, and he came at 
the same hour. 

“T like that boy’s looks, sir. I’ve been watch- 
ing him. But I suppose his parents wouldn’t 
think of letting him go into the country?” 

He has only a mother; and she is a decent, 
God-fearing Scotchwoman,—a good seamstress, 
John tells me, but can get no work. Times 
are dull here just now. Pity the country folks 
will pour into the cities. Mrs. M’Tavish has 
nothing but what the boy earns at his stand 
yonder.” 

The old gentleman made no reply. But the 
next day he went up to the boy’s stand. John 
was looking pale and anxious. Some of his 
regular customers had refused to take their 
magazines, times being so hard. They would 
be a dead loss on his hands. 

“Paper? Magazine, sir?” he asked. 

“No, a word with you, my lad. My name 
is Bohnn. I am the owner of the Bordale 
Nurseries, about thirty miles from here. I want 
a young man to act as clerk and salesman on 
the grounds, at a salary of thirty dollars a 
month, and a woman who will be strict and 
orderly, to oversee the girls who pack flower 
seeds, at twenty dollars a month. I offer the | your home now.” And with that he began to 
positions to you and your mother, and I give | laugh and caper about her like a boy, but the 
you until to-morrow to think it over.” tears rolled down his thin cheeks. 

‘ But you—you—don’t know me, sir!” gasped| John M’Tavish is now foreman of the Bordale 
John. Nurseries, and a man of high standing in the 

“I know you very well. I generally know] country. Not long ago, he said to old Mr. 

what I am about. To morrow, be ready to} Bohnn :— 
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“T owe this all to the friend who said a good 
word for me that day in Pittsburg.” 

“No, John,” said the old man; “ you owe it 
to the book with the missing pages, which, when 
you discovered, were good enough to tell me of 
the imperfection. The chance came to you, as 
it comes to every boy, to be honest. Honesty 
and industry, John, are what did it; and I am 
inclined to think that they never fail to com- 
mand success in the end.”— Zion’s Watchman. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 

In a meeting for discipline my mind was op- 
pressed under a sense of some present not suffi- 
ciently esteeming the sufferings of Christ, with- 
out the gates of Jerusalem, nor having fellowship 
with Him in them; and of a dark libertine 
spirit, that would trample upon those precious 
testimonies of the cross, delivered to George Fox 
and others, against hat honor, the heathenish 
appellation of days and months, the unchristian 
language of you to a single person, and the call- 
ing of men master contrary to the express pro- 
hibition of our blessed Lord ; “ Be ye not called 
of men master, for one is your Master, even 
Christ.” Some well-disposed Friends may, per- 
haps, have strengthened these libertines by Ta: - 
ing too great a stress on externals, “ for in Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision availeth nor uncir- 
cumcision, but a new creature; and if those 
called Quakers walked according to this rule 
they would neither wear gay clothing nor give 
flattering titles to men. Much expense and ex- 
actness in dress, sumptuous houses and costly 
furniture, comport not with the seamless gar- 
ment of a crucified Saviour, who was himself 
the most perfect pattern of plainness “and had 
not whereon to lay his head.”—From the Diary 
of Samuel Scott, Friends’ Library, vol. LX. 

Aone Wirth Gop.—No great purpose has 
ever been achieved by any individual until his 
spirit has first gone out into some wilderness 
solitude, and there discovered its native strength, 
its absolute invincibility when it relies upon no 
help but that of God. This is the experience 
of all the greatest among men. They go apart 
from their fellows for a while, like Moses into 








the land of Midian, or like our Lord himself 


into the wilderness, or like St. Paul into the 
Arabian desert, and there, in solitary communion 
with God, they come to themselves. From that 
communion with God, from that highest of all 
companionships, they drink in strength to fit 
them for the work of their lives. Alone with 
God they see visions which fill their souls; 
visions which never fade afterward, even in the 
light of the common day, but which serve as 
beacon lights to guide them through storm and 
darkness, till the purpose of their lives is ful- 
tilled —Edwin H. Eland. 
otuanmanatiiptinecnennses 

An Oxford county sportsman, who is much 
interested in the habits of wild game, reports 
seeing three deer chased by a dog in the deep 
snow. It was impossible for them to run fast, 
and they adopted tactics that were at once novel 
and practical. They were running single file. 
The first thing that attracted attention as un- 
usual was the action of the leader, which stopped 
suddenly, jumped to one side, and let the other 
two deer run by in the path he had made. 
Very soon the new leader jumped out and let 
his followers run ahead a long as the leader 
could stand it to make the path in the deep 
snow. This was kept up until they went out 
of sight, and the sportsman had learned some- 
thing new.—Kennebee ( Me.) Journal. 
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List of Agents. 


We append herewith a list of AGENTs to 
whom application may be made, and who are 
authorized to receive payment for THe Frienp. 

sa Agents and others sending the names of 
new subscribers, will please be careful to state 
that fact distinctly: and in all cases of change 
of address, the name of the office from which, as 
well as that to which it is changed.~@aa 


MAINE. 
Esther Jones, Deering, York County. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


James E. Gifford, West Falmouth, Barnstable Co. 
Thos. K. Wilbur, North Dartmouth, Bristol Co. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Thomas Perry, Westerly, Washington Co. 
NEW YORK. 
William W. Hazard, Poplar Ridge, Cayuga Co. 


Aaron Mekeel, Jacksonville, Tompkins Co. 
Frederick Appenzeller, Le Raysville, Jefferson Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Richard S. Griffith, 115 W. Barnard Street, West 
Chester. 

Clarkson Moore, West Grove, Chester Co. 

Norris J. Scott, Moylan, Delaware Co. 

Reuben Battin, Shunk, Sullivan Co. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Charles Stokes, Medford, Burlington Co. 
Henry B. Leeds, Moorestown, Burlington Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


amg P. Brown, Woodland, Northampton Co. 
William B. Hockett, Centre, Guilford Co. 


OHIO, 


George Blackburn, Salem, Columbiana Co. 
Joshua Brantingham, Winona, Columbiana Co. 
Thomas A. Crawford, Garfield, Mahoning Co. 
Seth Shaw, East Fairfield, Columbiana Co. 
Phebe E. Hall, Quaker City, Guernsey Co. 
Parker Hall, Harrisville, Harrison Co. 
Benjamin F. Starbuck, Colerain, Belmont Co. 
James Arthur Holloway, Flushing, Belmont Co. 
William Stanton, Tacoma, Belmont Co. 

Jesse Dewees, Pennsville, Morgan Co. 

Sarah Huestis, Chester Hill, Morgan Co. 
Edmund §. Fowler, Bartlett, Washington Co. 
John Carey, Wilmington, Clinton Co. 

Thomas A. Wood, Mount Gilead, Morrow Co. 


INDIANA. 


William Robinson, Winchester, Randolph Co. 
William §S. Elliott, Fairmount, Grant Co. 

Asa Ellis, Westfield, Hamilton Co. 

Milton Stanley, Plainfield, Hendricks Co. 
William Harvey, Monrovia, Morgan Co. 
Luna Otis Stanley, Hadley, Hendricks Co. 


IOWA. 
Jesse Negus, West Branch, Cedar Co. 
Joseph J. Coppock, Centerdale, Cedar Co. 
Thomas E. Smith, Coal Creek, Keokuk Co. 
Richard Mott, Viola, Linn Co. 
John W. Garwood, Earlham, Madison Co. 
Lars Wick, Norway, Benton Co. 
Benjamin V. Stanley, Springville, Linn Co. 
Joseph Henderson, Gaza, O’Brien Co. 


KANSAS. 
Alva J. Smith, Emporia, Lyon Co. 


CANADA, 


Samuel T. Haight, Norwich, Oxford Co., Ontario. 

Thomas J. Rorke, Heathcote, County Grey, Ont. 

Joseph Cody, Linden Valley, Victoria Co., Ont. 

Adam Henry Garratt, Wellington, Prince Edward 
Co., Ont. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Geo. Sykes, 69 Gillotte Road, Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham, England. 

Henry Bell, 62 Quay, Waterford, Ireland. 

“ Tr our blessed Lord himself could hold him- 
self in leash for thirty years, are we justified in 
allowing men to pour themselves into our minis- 
terial services without demanding of them the 
anointing ?” 

































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.— The French Ambassador, Jules 
Cambon, on behalf of the Spanish Government, and by 
direction of the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
on the 26th ult., presented to President McKinley a 
message from the Government of Spain looking to the 
termination of the war and a settlement of terms of 
peace. The interview with the President resulted in 
a consideration of the terms upon which our Govern- 
ment will consent to a settlement of the points at issue 
between the two countries. These are said to be sub- 
stantially as follows : 

First. The absolute relinquishment by Spain of 
sovereignty in Cuba, the United States to hold and 
control that island until the establishment of a form 
of permanent government satisfactory to this country. 

Second. Complete surrender and transfer of Porto 
Rico and all Spanish West India Islands to the United 
States. 

Third. The cession of coaling stations at Manila, 
in the Ladrones, and, probably, in the Caroline Islands, 

Fourth. No liability by the United States for 
Spain’s Cuban, Porto Rican or other colonial indebted- 
ness. 

Fifth. Spain to be exempt from any claims by the 
United States for war indemnity. 

Sixth. A Spanish-American commission to be ap- 
pointed to consider and propose a settlement of the 
Philippine affairs, the Cuban debt and other necessary 
matters. 

Cambon is said to have succeeded in having some 
— or points in the American demands modified by 

resident McKinley. 

On the Ist instant a despatch was sent from Madrid 
to Washington for “ further explanation of some diffi- 
cult points.” 

General Merritt arrived at Manila on Seventh Mo. 
25th, and reports the health of hiscommand good. He 
called on Admiral Dewey, and then established head- 
quarters at Cavite. General Merritt cabled the War 
Department that he would need all the troops assigned 
to him. ‘The American troops occupy entrenched 
positions about Manila. 

A special despatch from Manila by way of Hong 
Kong says that Manila is ready to surrender to the 
American forces when called upon to do so. 

On Seventh Month 26th General Miles’s expedition 
made a landing at Guanica, on the south coast of Porto 
Rico. A boat’s crew sent ashore hauled down the 
Spanish flag and replaced it with the Stars and Stripes. 
A detachment of Spaniards attacked the landing party, 
but were repulsed with some loss. The landing of the 
troops then proceeded without opposition. 

The town of Yauco was captured and is of import- 
ante, being a terminus of the railway leading to San 
Juan. 

On the 28th General Miles cabled to the Secretary of 
war from the port of Ponce, Porto Rico, by way of 
St. Thomas, that the American flag had been raised 
over Ponce and its port, and that Spanish troops are 
retreating from Southern Porto Rico. He said the 
populace “received the troops and saluted the flag 
with wild enthusiasm, and were enjoying a holiday in 
honor of our arrival.” 

General Miles has issued a proclamation to the 
people of Porto Rico, in which he says the forces of 
the United States came to “bring you the fostering 
arms of a free people, whose greatest power is justice 
and humanity to all living within their fold.” 

Juan Diaz, about eight miles northeast of Ponce, on 
the read to San Juan, has been occupied by General 
Miles. There as elsewhere the American flag was 
raised and greeted with great enthusiasm by the popu- 
lace. 

General Shafter’s official report of the American 
losses in the battle of Santiago places the total number 
of casualties at 1,584, as follows : killed, 21 officers and 
205 men ; wounded, 77 officers and 1,197 men ; missing, 
84 men. About one-sixth of Shafter’s army is reported 
on the sick list, more than 4,000 men. 
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A Santiago despatch says a constant stream of native 
residents are presenting claims against the United 
States Government for losses sustained at the hands of 
Cuban troops, robbery and plunder during the last 
three years. ‘These claims are promptly returned with 
an expression of regret. ‘They are the fruits of war. 

General Shafter in a report relative to the commer- 
cial and food conditions at Santiago says that there is 
no money there to do business with, and that the mer- 
chants are timid about making food purchases, fearing 
the eflect of the distributions by the Red Cross, who 
really are feeding the town. 

Letters addressed to soldiers and sailors in Porto Rico, 
Cuba or Manila, will be sent at the 2 cents rate. The 
Postal Union rates apply to the general service between 
the United States and Santiago. 

A despatch from Seattle dated Seventh Month 27th, 
says: By the arrival of the steamer Humbolit late 
this P. M., Seattle receipts of Klondike gold for the 
Seventh Month were increased to nearly twelve mil- 
lions. One million dollars is in possession of three 
laboring men. 

A despatch from Fresno, Cal., says: The dry sea- 
son has caused great loss to the stockmen on the Sierra 
foothills. Some of the herders assert that, as there is 
no grass and little water, at least 100,000 sheep must 
perish. 

One of the farms owned by the estate of Stephen 
Girard, bounded by ‘Twenty-first, Twenty-second, Por- 
ter and Shunk Streets, in this city, is being fitted up 
as a public park or square without expense to the 
city. 

Markets, &. — U.S. 2’s, 97 a 100; 4’s, reg., 110 a 
111; coupon, 1105 a 1113; new 4’s, reg., 126 a 127; 
coupon, 127 a 128 ; 5’s, reg., 1114 a 1124 ; coupon, 1124 
a 1133 ; new 3’s, 104 a 1043 ; ; currency 6s, 102 a 1038. 

Corron was steady on a basis of 6;°,c. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

FEED.—Spot bran, $14. 00a$1 4.50 per ton for winter 
in bulk and $13.75 a $14.25 for spring in sacks. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 465, which 


is 58 less than the previous week and 69 more than the 


corresponding week of 1897. Of the foregoing, 204 
were under five years of age ; 237 were males and 228 
females ; 68 died of cholera infantum ; 
tion ; 33 of dise: 
of inanition ; 
bowels ; 15 of convulsions ; 
ritis ; 12 of inflammation of the brain; 11 of cancer; 
11 of old age; 11 of Bright’s disease ; 10 of typhoid 
fever ; 10 of dysentery ; ; 10 of diphtheria, and 10 from 
casualties. 

FLour. — Winter super., new, $2.15 a $2.40; 
extras, new, $2.75 a $5.00; Pennsylvania roller, clear, 
new, $3.25 a $3.50; do. do., straight, new, $3.60 a $3.80; 
Western winter, clear, new, $3.25 a $3.50; do., straight, 
new, $3.60 a $3.80; do., patent, new, $3.85 a $4.10; 
spring, clear, $4.20 a $4.35; do., straight, $4.20 a $4.35; 


5 of the heart ; 25 of marasmus ; 
18 of inflammation of the stomach ‘and 


do., patent, $4. 40 a $4.65; ‘do., favorite brands, $4.70 a 


$4. 8); city mills, extra, new R. 75 a $3.00 ; das clear, 
new, $3.25 a $3.50; do., st raight, new, $3.60 a $3.80 . 
do., patent, new and old, $4.00 a $4.75. Ryg FLour 
— $3.00 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 
Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 71} a 714c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 374 a 37 $c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 344c. 


Foretan.—The world renowned Ex-Chancellor of 


Germany, Prince Bismark, died at Friedrichsruh on 
the evening of Seventh Month 30th, aged 84 years. 


The Bank of England has recently revoked the rule 


whereby it formerly refused to accept silver coins with 
holes in them. As such coins are merely token money, 
good as legal tender to only a trifling amount, and 
making no pretence to having their face value in the 
metal composing them, a little more or less silver 
therein is a matter of small consequence. With gold 
coins the case is different, for their value depends on 
the metal in them. 

The British Government is the owner of over 25,000 
camels. Several thousand are used in India to carry 
military stores and equipment. 

The young Queen of the Netherlands will formally 
assume the reins of government at 6.30 rp. M. on Eighth 
Month 3ist, that being the hour of her birth. 

In fifteen years Russia has sent 624,000 persons to 
Siberia, fully 100,000 relatives of the prisoners having 
accompanied the exiles of their own free will. 

The New York Post says: “The long talked of tele- 
phonic communication between the two Russian capi- 
tals—Moscow and St. Petersburg—is likely this year 
to become an accomplished fact. ‘The undertaking is 
under the control of the imperial telegraph department, 
and the stations will be at the chief telegraph office in 
either city. As the average speed of calinny tele- 


states : 
throughout India. 
satisfactory, and all fears of a famine, have been allayed. 


61 of consump- 
22 


14 of apoplexy ; 13 of neph- 


do., 












graphic despatches between Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
which are 400 miles apart, is about that of the railway, 
ten or twelve ieeent 

new telephone will prove an inestimable boon to busi- 
ness men, who, in case of urgency, are now obliged to 
pay three times the ordinary tariff to get their des- 
patches through as ‘special’ messages. 
likely to be actually i in working order before October, 
and it is said that the price for five minutes’ conversa- 
tion will probably be fixed at 14 rubles, or a little over 
75 cents.” 


veing considered good time, the 


The line is not 


A despatch from Allahabad of Seventh Month 31st, 
The monsoon prevails, and rains have fallen 
The crop situation is, therefore, 


Twenty-nine sheep introduced into the Australian 


Colonies in 1888 are now represented by 120,000,000 
of the finest wool sheep in the world. 


The value of the mineral products of New South 


Wales for 1897 has been returned by the Department 
of Mines as £4,685,273. 


A feature of the population statistics of Western 


Australia is the large proportion of males to females. 
The disparity is maintained in the arrivals by sea. At 
present there are 45 females to every 100 males. 








RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 72. 

J. Hervey Dewees, Pa.; Matilda W. Warner, Pa.; 
Mary J. Foster, R. 1.; John M. Rasmussen, Ll.; Comly 
B. Shoemaker, Pa., and for Anna W. Bailey; Walter 
L. Moore, N. J.; Henry Haines, Phila., $6, for him- 
self, Newbold R. Haines and Hattie L. Deacon, Ky.; 
Josiah Lippincott, N. J., $6, for himself, Isaac Lippin- 
cott and Charles A. Lippincott; William B. Hockett, 
Agent, N. C., for Jesse D. Hockett; Joseph C. Exton 
for Amy 8. L. Exton, N. J.; Thomas Dunn, La.; Lydia 
T. King, Pa., and for Thomas ee) William B. 
Moore and for Rachel H. Valentine, Pa.; Thomas E. 
Smith, Agent, la., $17, for Benjamin Briggs, David 
Holloway, Joshua P. Smith, Evan Smith, William D. 
Smith, Benjamin L. Bates, Albert Emmons, David 
Sears and Phebe McBride, $1, to No. 27, vol. 72; 
Joseph J. Coppock, Agent, Ia., $16, for Lewis W. Bye, 
Elias Crew, Peter N. Dyhr, Benjamin Ellyson, Nathan 
Satte rthwait, John Thomas, F\wood = and A. 
L. McGrew ; Priscilla Lippincott, N. J. Barclay 
Hilyard for Mary K. Hilyard, N. J.; Willian B. Kirk- 
bride for Ann Kirkbride, Phila.; Edward G. Smedley, 
Pa.; Jonathan KE. Rhoads, Del., $8, for himself, Joseph 
Rhoads, George A. Rhoads and Robert R. Tatnall ; 
Joseph M. Truman, Jr., Phila., $10, for Library As- 
sociation of Friends, ‘The George School, Ellen A. 
Pine, E. Harris Michener and Joseph L. Truman, 
Neb.; William R. Bullock, M. D., Del.; Elmira 8. 
Deats, N. J.; Edward Reeve, Phila. ; Charles Francis 
Saunders, Phila.; David E. Cooper, N. J.; Isaac Hea- 
cock, Pa.; Ezra Engle and for Josiah P. Engle, N. J.; 
Hetty B. Garrett for Frances Garrett, Gtn.; Elizabeth 
Allen, Phila.; Edward Richie, Phila., and for Han- 
nah D. White, O.; Wilson Hutchens, Mo.; Martha 
R. Newkirk, Phila.; Richard Mott, Agent, [a., $12, 
for Joseph Dewees, Caleb Engle, John W. Mott, James 
Mott, William P. Young and Mary Hampton and PD. 
Mott; Thomas K. Wilbur, Agent, Mass., $14, for him- 
self, Jesse ‘Tucker, James H. Tucker, Job 8. Gidley, 
Isabel L. Gifford, Sarah E. Mitchell and John 8. 
Wright; Jane P. Corse, Phila.; R. B. P. Haines, 
Phila. ; ‘Hannah Yerkes, Phila. ; Charles Bell, N. J., 
$8, for’ himself, Joseph K. Lippincott, Merrit Pharo 
and Annie Willmott, Fla.; Levi R. Cowperthwaite, 
N. J.; Aaron P. Dewees, Pk fd, ; Charles Lee, Pa. ; 
Joseph W. rg Phila. ; Anne Roberts, Phila. ; 
John 8. Brown, Pa., $8, for himself, Abel Mec ‘arty and 
Job McCarty, $4, 3 vols. ; Joseph L. Bailey, Pa., $8, 
for himself, Sarah Bailey, Joseph Bailey and Franklin 
Gi. Swavely ; Deborah B. Haines, Phila.; Benjamin 
Heritage, N. J.; M. Eleanor Magill, Phila.; D. D. 
Maris, Del.; Eliza J. Barton, Phila., and for Rachel 
Bb. DeCou, N. J.; Charles M. Cooper, N. J.; Samuel 
S. Cowgill, Cal.; Phebe R. Gifford, R. 1.; Matilda M. 
John, la.; W iNiam Balderston, Pa. ; : Joshua Branting- 
ham, Agent, O., $34, for Alfred Brantingham, William 
Brantingham, James K. Bailey, Alice G. Cope, Griffith 
Dewees, John Hoyle, Lusina Harris, Martha Harris, 
Joseph Masters, George G. Megrail, Rebecca Price, 
Charles W. Satterthwait, Rachel Stratton, Joseph C. 
Stratton, Mary L. Test, Lydia Winder and Chas. Gam- 
ble; Geo. Blackburn, Agent, O., $32, for himself, Sarah 
J. Bonsall, Annie C. Bonsall, Edward Bonsall, Wm. J. 
Blackburn, M. D., Martha J. Cook, Thomas F. Taw- 
cett, Joseph Fawcett, Catharine Fawcett, Clarkson 8. 
French, Barzillai French, Martha H. French, Albert 





Temple, 
( ee! and George Rhoads ; 


dren. 





Hayes, Amy J. Morlan, John M. Stratton and Catha- 
rine M. Thomas; Jease Dewees, Agent, ©., $11, for 
Patience Fawcett, Rachel Harmer, David’ Masters, 
Jason Penrose, Joseph Vaughan and ‘Thomas Dewees, 
Kans., $1, to No. 27, vol. 72; Richard 8. Griffith, 
Agent, Pa., $18, for Deborah’ G. Brinton, Martha 
Price, Stephen W. Savery, Thomas Bb. Taylor, Sidney 
lannah F. Webb, Isaac Evans, Jr., Wilmer 
William J. Evans, N. 
., $8, for himself, Rachel K. iE vens, William T. Zook, 

P a. “ and John B. Jones Oklahoma. 


say” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 


appear tn the Receipts until the followin, following week. 








NOTICES. 
Frienps’ Lisrary will be open on the first, fourth, 


eighth, eleventh _ —_— -ninth of the Eighth Mo., 
between 3 and 6 P. 


Wantep —A young woman Friend. suitable for 
household companion and capable of managing chil- 
Address ‘‘ F” 

Office of THe Frienp. 


Westrrown Boarpina Scuooi.—Applications for 


the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 


regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 


dressed to WiLuiAmM F. WickEersHAM, Principal. 


Payments on account of board and tuition, and 


communications in regard to business should be for- 


warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superiniendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Saran J. Bepen will be in the city this summer 
and any Friends desiring house-furnishings or mer- 
chandise purchased will confer a favor by sending or- 
ders. Some Scotch shawls on hand, do not know of 
any others obtainable. Please address, 

2113 N. Seventh Street. 





Diep, in Philadelphia, on the first of Seventh Mo., 
1898, at the residence of her brother-in-law, William 
K. Tatum, AMELIA R. Leeps, in the seventy-eighth 
year of her age; a member of Frankford Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. ‘This dear Friend in her sixteenth 
year was left by the death of her mother the only sis- 
ter of seven brothers, six of whom were younger than 
herself. To her loving, devoted spirit there was added 
a degree of womanly ability which became the admira- 
tion of those who were acquainted with her efficient 
and affectionate care of her brothers. Throughout the 
vicissitudes of a checquered life, the same loving, un- 
selfish spirit was ever manifest, and this, joined toa 
peculiarly sympathetic nature, caused her often to be 
found ministering to others in times of affliction and 
bereavement. She was a consistent member of our re- 
ligious Society, and firmly attached to its principles 
and testimonies, maintaining them wherever situated. 
Her health had long been frail, and her remaining 
strength sank rapidly under an acute attack of pneu- 
monia. Though there was little expression in her last 
illness in regard to her future prospect, we believe she 
had long been engaged to know the day’s work keep- 
ing pace with the day, and was found with her lamp 
trimmed and her light burning, and having, in her 
daily life, sought to acknowledge her Lord and Saviour 
has mercifully found acceptance with Him and been 
received into one of those mansions which He went 
before to prepare for those who love Him. 

——,at her home near Wilmington, Ohio, on the 
fourteenth of Eleventh Month, 1897, HANNAH C. 
Haworth, wife of William Haworth, in the fifty- 
eighth year of her age; a member of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting. 

, on the fourth of Seventh Month, 1898, at her 

late e reside ence in Germantown, Pa., Marinpa Hope- 
son, daughter of the late William and Mary Hodgson. 
—, Fifth Month Ist, 1898, at the residence of his 
mother Deborah C. Smedley, in West Chester, Pa., 
EDWARD SMEDLEY, in the twenty-sixth year of his 
age. 
——, at the residence of her daughter at Chatham, 
Ontario, Canada, on the sixteenth of Seventh Month, 
1898, LypiA MILLER, in her seventy-eighth year. 
She was a member of West Lake Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Her remains were brought to Bloomfield and 
the meeting was held in the Friends’ meeting-house at 
the west end of the village (Conservative or Smaller 
ody of Orthodox Friends) and afterwards interred 
beside her husband in Pine Grove Cemetery in Bloom- 
field. 





WILLIAM H. PILE'’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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